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IviiiRROW  AW  GRi\SS 


The  recent  National  Yfestern  Stock  Shoxr  savr 
crov/ded  pens  in  the  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Packed  r/ith  thousands  cf  fat  cattl-e-  and  sheep. 
Activated  buying  that  drove  a carlcad  a minute 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Livestock  of  - 
the  West  sold  to  buyers  from  tu^enty-nine  State's, 
Canada  and  Mexico®  Sales  that  totaled  almost 
tv^'o  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars.  ^ 

Looking  dovm  from  the  elevated  vralks  of  the 
Yards  vras  a picture,  the  last  in  a progression 
of  sequences,  of  the  Yfest’s  oldest  industiy. 

Here  vras  the  marrow  of  the  West. 

To  a thoughtful  spectator  a question  as  this 
might  have  arisen:  ”How  much  Grass  ^7as  required 
,to  raise  and  produce  such  fine  cattle  and  sheep?” 

.And  a further  questions  ”Hcw  m^any  million  acres 
of  land  to  produce  this  life  giving  vigor-Grass?” 

These  questions  can  not  be  estimated  unthout 
intensive  surveys  and  research,  but  certainly 
they  may  be  evaluated.  Grass  is  the  most  valuable 
cf  all  crops. 

The  quest  for  Grass  played  a' major  role  in  the 
develcpment  of  the  West  and  today,  Gro.ss  occupies 
a still  more  important  place  in  the  continued 
profitable  occupation  of  Western  domain. 

Before  Grass  v/as  starved  and  turned  under,  there 
were  no  wide  spread  disasters  of  dust  and  flood. 
Nature ^s  vegetative  cover  protected  and  stabilized 
the  soils  of  the  West  against  erosive  action  of 
vrind  and  water. 

Again  there  is  a quest  fcr  Grass.  The  permanent 
protection  of  the  land  and  a perpetual  profit  fcr  a 
great  Western  industry. 

^ -The  Sdttcr 
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SO -SAYS ‘THE  STATS  CO-ORDINATOR 
HIGBUtAY  PROTECTION 

The  methods  of.  soil  conservation  used  on  the  lands  • 
to  provorit  vrind  .and  water  erosion  have  o.  definite  re- 
lation to  the  highyrays. 

The,  contour-furrowing  is,  designed  to  keep  the  v;ator 
.on  the  land  vrhere  it.  falls,  thus  preventing  the  formcit- 
ion  of  gullies  which ' destroy  our  highways  and  bridges. 

Numerous,  v/ater  conservation  dams  at  the  hoadvmiters 
of  cm  area  hold  the  wo.tor  and  cut  dov/n  the  peak  of  the 
floods.  . 

Crnorovcr , possible , road  gi.illios  should  be  dammed 
and  the  water  diverted  from  the  road  into  a' field. 

Those  fields  must  be  cent our- furrowed  or  terraced  be- 
fore this  practice  is  safe. 

Contour  cultivation  of  the  land  allows  the  mois- 
ture to  go  into  the  groimd.  Listing  up  and  dov/n  the 
hill  simply  for^ns  easy  courses  for  the  water  to  follow, 
.tiftunrards  this  v/at*jr  runs  off  th-  field  into  the  road, 
v/ashing  cut  many  culverts  and  bridges. 
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On  the  steeper  slopes,  bridges  are  built  over  a cer- 
tain \Tator  course,  and  at  tho  time  of  building  the  piling 
is  deep  enough  in  tho  ground  to  support  the  bridge;  but 
later, "after  a series  of  floods,  the  gully  is  deepened  and! 
eats  back  into  the  piling,  destroying  the  foundation  of 
the  bridge,  or  vrashing  out  the  fill  on  ono  side  of  the 
bridge. 

Damaging  floods  can  bo  controlled  by. starting  at 
the  top  and  vrorking  dorm  the  slopes  along  tho  uator 
courses,  A throe-inch  rain  is  forty  aero  foot  of-vater 
on  every  l60  acres  of  land.  If  this'Tmtor  can  bo  hold 
on  the  ground  and  lot  dorm  gra.dually,  it  rrill  do  no  damage, 
It  you  multiply  those  figures  by  100,  the  result  is  l6,000 
acres  or  11,000  aero  feet  of  wator,  and  this,  rmth  oven  a 
^Ofo  rrm-off,  v/hich  is  conscrva.tive,  results  in  a verj’-  des- 
tructive flood. 

The  typo  of  contour  furrar  constructed  by  tho  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  designed  to  hold  a three-inch 
rain.  This  rmtor  r/ill  have  tiTonty-four  hours  to  penetrate 
into  the  ground,  and  thus  gradually  seek  its  level  in  the 
regular  vmter  channels.  After  o.  field  ha,s  been  contour- 
furrorred,  springs  that  have  boon  ino.ctive  for  ferenty-five 
years  have  started  running  again, 

Contour-furroiTing  is  not  the  only  device  for  getting 
’vater  into  the  groimd;  hovrever,  it  is  the  best  method  on 
steeper  slopes.  On  the  more  gentle  slopes,  irater  spread- 
ing devices  Tn.ll  slov/  up  tho  rmtor  ajid  let  it  penetrate 
into  tho  soil,  vdioro  it  -irill  furnish  moisture  to  the  plant 
life,  ' 

A gentlo  stream  is  a beautiful  sight;  a flood  is  a 
dangerous  and  dostructivo  agent.  But  to  preserve  tho 
stream,  vo  must  take  active  and  careful  measures  to  hold  j 
■vat-er  vrherc  it  fn.lls  and  protect  tho  grasses  and  soils 
of  the  'wO-tershods . 

A,  B.  mcCljmonds 
Sta,to  Co-ordinator 
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Inforraation  as  to  the  quantity  of  surficial  runoff, 
vjhich  can  be  expocted  to  occur  f olloivlng  a .torrential 
rain  upon  a v/atorshod  is  of  prino  Mportance  to  tho' con- 
servation engincor,  who  is  called  upon  to  design  control 
structures  on  the  drainage  area#  Factors  that  iirust  bo 
considered  o-ro : percent  of  slope,  type  of  sail,  topography 
density  of  vogotativo  cover,  ground  surface,  conditions, 
moisture  content  of  the  soil.  All  of  thqse  factors  arc 
important,  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  determine  then 
individually  during  natural  stems,  it  is  dcsireablo  to 
use  sene  type  of  controlled,  application  that  will  accur- 
ately simulate  field  conditions.. 

The  engineering  department  is  using  a portable, 
spriniclor  system  to  artificially  apply  a knovm  intensity 
of ' precipitation  upon  a given  area  for  a specific  length 
‘*cf  tine.  The  area  of  the  -Cost  plot  is  10  by  JO  foot,  and 
the  welter  and  eroded  material  is  collected  on  baffle 
plates.  The- quantity- and  the  rate  of  a.pplication  is 
.controlled  by  a pressure  supply  tanlc  and  control  valve, 
lii  this  vj-ay,  a storm  of  any  intensity  or  duration  can  bo 
created. 

A scries  of  tests  are  to  bo  made  upon  each  of  the 
predominating  soil  types  on  the  project  areas.  On  each 
typo,  several  degrees  of  slope  \7ill  bo  used  as  vroll  as 
various  types  of  vegetative  cover  Ymth  different  densi- 
ties. Tests  ^Till  be  made  on  soils  v/ith  varying  degrees 
of  moisture  from  drjr  to  saturated.  Due  to  tho  frozen 
condition  of  tho  ground  now,  only  a limited  nonber  of 
tests  have  been  made-,  but  some  ver;y^  interostii';g  data  has 
o.lroady  been  obtained'.  Certain  of  those  ' folloiT: 

On  a fine,  sandy,  loam  type  of  .grassland  soil, 
Usparsely  covered  xTith  oat  stubble,  and  having  a ground 
surface  v/hich  vras  loose  and  stnicturoloss,  aiid  having 
a slope  of  6 percent,  four  inches  of  precipitation  wore 
applied  at  a' constant  rate  for  one  hour.  Altho  tho  soil 
xTO-s  very  dry,  there  was  a penetration  of  only  four  inches 


tind  the  run-off  araounted  to  65  percent. 

On  ex  forest  typo  soil  of  gravelly  sandy  loam  hexving 
a four  percent  slope  and  covered  x’/ith  a tx70  inch  mat  of  W 

pine  noodles,  I4..8  inches  of  XTator  vnxs  applied  at  a con- 
stant rato  for  one  hour.  percent  runoff  occured,  vmth 

a penGtration  of  seven  inchos#  ^ ^ ^ 

imothcr  forest  soil  of  loamy  sand  and  having  a simi- 
lar  covering  of  needles,  hut  having  a ton  per  cent  slope 
rras  tested  by  applying  2,8  inches  of  x'/ator  at  a.sla.-'-or 
rate  for  one  hour.  The  run-off  was  about  the  same  as  on 
tho  previous  forest  soil,  but  the  penetration  v/a.s  ■ greater, 
Altho  a constant  quantity  of  water  vra.s  applied,  tho  runoff 
vras  constant  for  1+5  minutes,  and  then  gradually  decreased, 
ai  txTo  places  on  the  plot,  the  penetration  reached  18 
inches. 

Tho  conclusions  to  be  dravm  arc  tnat  over  much  o± 
tho  forest  area  of  tho  Black  Forest,  a gray  layer  occur- 
ing  just  be  1 0X7  the  surface  is  somc-vho.t  impervious  to  ’vatcr , 
xThen  a largo  quantity  is  applied  for  a short  duration  as 
xTOuld  occur  during  a torrential  rain,  xThoroas,  if  a- 
quantity  of  x'-ntcr  is  applied  at  a slower  rate.,  tne  impor- 
vious  layer  becomes  saturated,  and  permits  deeper  peno- 
-traFion  xvith  resultant  decrOo,so  in  runof  1 . 

Verne  Stanbaugh,  Asso,  Agricultural  Engineer. 

SOIL  CONSERVATIOI  SERVICE 

RODENT  COI'TTROL 

The  purpose  of  rodent  control  is  to  stop,  as  much 
as  possible,  tho  crop  and  soil  losses,  xvhero  rodent  in- 
fosto.ticn  is  a principle  factor.  Such  control  is  also 
very  important  in  grazing  areas,  particularly  those 
that  have  suffered  from  over-grazing.  Since  xxro  cannot  ^ 
merely  order  rodents  to  cease  eating  and  digging,  xro 
must,  if  XTO  arc  to  prevent  their  depredo-tions,  unaor- 
take  active  control  measures. 


It  is  a v/ell-knoYJTi  fact  that  when  the  v;hite  nan 
began  his  operations  in  this  country,  he  upset  certain 
of  haturo^s  delicate  balances*  One  of  these  was  the 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  predatory  aninals  such  as 
the  coyote  and  the  hcwk,  which  very  soon  resulted  in 
an  abnomal  increase  in  certo.in  harnful  aninals  such 
as  the  prairie  dog  and  the  gopher,  v/hich  are  their  nOut- 
ural  food.  The  introduction  of  agriculture  on  lands 
that  vrere  fomerly  grass  also  offered  these  aninals  a 
better  cover  fron  their  natural  enenios  as  iTell  as  nore 
abundant  food*  The  result  has  been  tho.t  v/e  can  no  longe 
depend  on  natural  balances  to  keep  these  rodents  under 
control,  but  nust  directly  attack  then  by  a conbination 
of  control  nethods#  This  involves  the  cooperation  be- 
tV'Toen  all  farmers  and  the  technical  nen  in  charge  of 
control* 

Past  records  sho^v  that  the  .annual  cost  . to  the  crops 
of  this  country  due  to  rodents  approximates  150,000,000 
dollars  each  year*  In  New  York  state  the  loss  on  one  . 
orchard  due  to  field  nice  v/as  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
one  year*  In  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  the  loss  on 
the  wheat  fields  due  to  jack  rabbits  is  estimated  as 
3c  t6  i}.0  per  cent.  YIe  in  Colorado  camiot  afford  to 
raise  crops  and  allovi  such  a largo  percentage  for  these 
pests.  The  loss  on  range  land  due  to  destruction  of 
grass  coyer  is  tremendous*  Obviously,  we  cannot  allow 
this  to  continue  if  \7g  are  to  nrho  our  lands  profitable* 
The  technical  nen  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  those 
attached  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  ready  and 
willing  to  offer  their  services  at  any  tine  to  any  far- 
mers desiring  then. 

Lo\tc11  Addington,  Rodent  Control  Supervisor 
SOIL  CONSERTilTION  SERVICE 


More  than  1^0  percent  of  the  soil  wealth  is  con- 
tained in  the  top  six  inches  of  soil. 
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Ci\IiP  SCS-9-C 
Elbort,  Colorado 


The  majority  of  the  \70rlz  this  nonth  consisted  of 
building  pemanent  Tvator-hole  and  chock  dams#  The  rock 
quarr)^  crevj-  carried  on  as  in  the  past^  furnishing  rock 
' to  the  other  projects  insofar  as  it  vias  able*  ^mother 
rock  quarry  has  boon  opened  -up  on  one  of  tho^  recently 
signed  up  cooperating  places, 

A decided  increase  in  v/ator-holo  dafas  has  been  re- 
ported this  iaonth  over  last  ^.lonth. 

Our  nevj-  garo.ge  and  office  building  have  been  built 
and  v/ill  be  ready  for  occupation  the  first  of  Februarj^# 
These  tvro  buildings  ivlll  furnish  us  iTith  a great  deal 
of  much  needed  space  and  iTill  enable  us  to  have  more 
room  in  our  living  quarters, 

A crev;  has  been  started  in  na.king  iTillo^7  cuttings 
in  preparation  for  the  spring  planting.  The  boys  have 
taken  to  this  type  of  i,7ork  very  readily  and  consider- 
able inprovonent  has  boon  noted  since  they  started. 

The  schools  have  been  continued  and  are  nooting 
v/ith  considerable  success.  It  is  planned  to  start  sone 
classes  in  other  subjects  later  in  the  spring.  There 
• has  been  a consistent  intero.st  in  soil  conservation  iTork 
among  the  onrolloos  and  it  is  hoped  thect  a full  soil 
conservation  educational  program  nay  be  instituted  in 
the  neG.r  future  v/ith  the  idea  of  giving  vocational  train 
ing  in  this  field  of  Trork, 

R,  V,  Prink^  Superintendent 
SOIL  COITSSRVATION  SERVICE- 

”Our  herita.ge‘  from  Hature — the  Good  Earth — is  a 
sacred  trust,  and  it  is  our  solomin  duty  to  keep  this 
trust  inviolate,” 


EAPCRTMT  NATIVE  GRASSES  - Series  Imo^  Ij.  ^ f 

Buffalo  G-rass  ^ ( Buchrce  dacty].oides  ) 

^ Pevv-  of  the  Great  Plains  grasses  arp.  as  well  kncY/r. 

tc  stcclaaen  and  farmers  as  is  Buffalo  grass.  It  may 
spread  and  propagate  for  many  years  v\rit&ut  producing 
seed,  by  the  .presence,  of  runners,  cr  stolbn-s'.  The  rariners 
send  out  both  roots  and  shoots  which  in  tnarn  send  out 
more  rurniersm  The  seed  ha.bit  is  weak,  and  it  is  not 
every ‘seasori  that  seed  is  produced.  The.  Seed  is  not  al- 
YTQjys  viable  Y/hen  produced,'  although  reproduction  by  seed 
iTiay  occur,  ' \ .•  . 'i 

The  flowers  are  of  two  kindu,  male  and  feirial.e,;  and 
may  be  borne  on  different  plants  or  as  'two  different  off- 
sheets  from  the  same  plant#  The  male  flcv/ers  (Fig#?  2) 
are  borne  in  small  spikes  or  heads  hanging-. from  the  side 
of  slender  stems  ranging  from  i],  to  8 inches^  in  height-. 
These  m.ale  spikes  res.emb.l8;-bs6m.eYdiat  those  of  Gram?;  grass, 
though  smaller,  ■ The  female  lowers  (Fig#  l/*  are  jcrcwded 
4 or  5 tcgether.i  tn  sir^ll  heads,  dhe.  body  hard,  white, 

/ and  nearly  spherical,  Y^th  a crown  cr  fringe  of  upright 
points.  The  florets  are  hidden  by  the  owtev  g.livnes,  "which 
'fo'rmthe  hard  covering ‘of  the  ■'heads;  These  hedds  are 
borne,  1 to  3 together,  at -the  base  of  lower  shbaths.  and 
are  partly  conce’aled  by  the  narrovT,  flat,  more  vo>r  less 
cYirly  leaves#  Figure  3 shows . a feiriale  floret#  y 

Buffalo  grabs  forms  a v^r^"  dense  -sod  and  Yihere 
vigorous  and  vrell  adapted  occurs  in  an  almost  pure  stand# 
It  grows  well  on  a great  variety  of  moderately  moist-  rich 
soils.  The  .palatability  is  very  high,  and' it  io  g-r-azed 
with  relish' by  nearly  all  classos'  -'pf  stock,  a condition 
Yrhi  ch , c omb ihe  d ^Tith  eve  r gr a z ing  -6 f (the  .prairie  range  s , 
is  causing  the  grass  to  disappear  rapidly.  It  is  iir-pcrt- 
ant  only  as  a forage  crop  and  never  'grcYJs  sufficiently 
^ high  to  be  out  for  hay#  It  is  hardy  ^and  very  drought  en- 
during# It  is  scmetiiaes  confused  wifh  the  Graiaa ; grasses  • 

Vine  Mesquite  (PanieWi  obtusuja) 

Like  most  of  the  panic  grasses.  Vine  Mesquite  is 
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Agronoiny  Division*  Impor'tQ.n'fc  ITa.'tivc  Grasses 
Series  i|* 


y > Pistillate  Plant  of 

’■  Buffalo  Grass  . , 

/ , (Buchole  dact-'Aoides)  . 


Figure  5« 


Desert  Saltgrass. 
f/]  (Distichlis  stricta)  , 


Stardnate  plant 
Buffalo  Grass. 


quitv;:?  highly  palatable  when  young,  but  tough  toward 
maturity*  It  is  more  palatable  to  horses  and  cattle 
than  tc  sheep*  ' 

The  stems  are  stiff,  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high. 

The  stolons  are  several  feet  Tong  and  are  conspicu- 
ous for  their  length  andjfpr  the  swollen  wooly ;•  j cints 
which  have  leaves  present*  The  leaves  have  ahblui-sh 
cast,  are.:  erect,  quite  long  and  narrow  pointed.'  -The 
panicles  are  rather -.h.arrow^  and^  densely  flowered. 

Vine  - me s quite  is  not  abundant  in ‘ Cdlprado,  and.  for 
that  .reason  is  not  important  as  -a,. forage  pilant.  It 
'gr-Qyfs  mostly  along  the  banks  of '^treains,  and  ditches 
in  san-dyiahd  gravelly  ,sG-il*  ■ :Figjre  3 shows  a floret 
rf  Vine  Mesquite,  and  figure  shews  a spikelet.. 

Saltgraqs  (Distichlis  stricta)  :i; 

Salt  grass  is  ccnimonly  found  gremng  throughout 
the  arid  West  on  salt^-  or  alkaline  soils  where  the 
water  .-table  is  high*  Yftiere  the  moisture  and  soil  con- 
diticn|:‘  are  favorable,  it  grows  luxuriantdn^  in  a 
rather*"dense  stand*  Anhigh  xvater  table  is  essential, 
consequently  it  is-  fooind  only  in  depressions  T^here 
the  water  accumulates*  It  is  very  drought,  enduring 
for  a seaoon  or  but  will  die  out- if  the.  moisture 

supply  is  absent  for  several  seasons*  In  Colorado  it 
is  usually  short,  perennial,  xTith  stout  rootstocks, 
and  with  short  compressed  panicales  one  to  bevdral 
inches  in  length*  . The  leaves  are  stiff,,  usually 
croivded,  vri.th  oirerlapplng  sheaths*  At  maturity  the 
^vhole  plant  takes  on  a reddish  brovjn  cast*  liorses  and 
cattle  eat  it  readily,  but  sheop  do  not  relish  it 
highly*  The  florets  in  the  spikelets  are  someivhat 
compressed  and  arranged  in  rows  along  a short  stem. 

Salt grass  is  not  an  important  range  plant,  duo  to  its 
restricted  groiring  area  and  relatively  low  palato-bility 

*•  C.  W.  Frutchey  . 

Junior .Agronomist 
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The  plague  of  drought  has  sent  stoclcaon  scurrying 
in  all  directions  .in  .search  of  forage  plants,  that  en- 
dure rainless  surxiers,  -and- virtue  has  been  found  aiaong 
iiany  shrubs  that  have  heretofore^  boon  passed  up  as 
iTorthless#  BroiTSO  plants^,  because  of  their- deep  root 
systens,  have  'withstood  the  rigors  of  drought , bettor 
than  native  grasses  and  in  nany  instances  saved  the 
stocknan^  s livestock#  In  riany  cases  a patch  of  vdiat  the 
stoclman  boliovod  tc  be  a vrorthless  patch  of  greasowood, 
shadscale  or  yucca,  actually  pulled  hiii  through  a dry 
spell# 


Doubtless,  the  first  rojiking  brovfse  plant  of  east- 
ern Colorado  is  variously. -knor/s  as  chaiiza,  vdiite 
greaseviTood  or  saltbrush,  and  is  identi:fied  aiiong  botan- 
ists as  Atriplex  canescens#  The  plant  is  at  hone  in 
^the  salty  calciun  soils  footing  the  noimtains  of  Colora- 
do, and  reaches  out  into  the  plains  for  sone  distance 
as  ^Toll#  It  is  a freely  branching  shnab'  grovniig  to  Ij. 
feet  high  under  average  range  conditions,  and  achieves 
such  surprising  heights ^as ^10  feet  under  unusually  fa- 
vorable situations#  Its  ir.iportance  is  ascribed  tc  its 
7Txde  range  of  grov/th;  its  abundcjice;  accessibility;  size; 
agreeable  salt^^  taste;  evergreen  habit;  high  percentage 
of  edible  parts,  leaves,  stens,  flov/ers  and  fruit  all 
being  usable;  and  trenendous  root  dovelopnont  enabling 
great  tolerance  of  drought;  ability  to  withstand  .lor/ 
tenperatures;  copious  production  of  fattening,  highly 
palato.ble  seed;  and.  rich  food  value#  Root  systems  of 
over  20  feet  deep  ha.ve  been  reported  by  several  in- 
vestigators. The  shrub  thrives  under  moderato^  winter 
grazing  or  alternate  suiriner  and  v/intor  grazing# 

It  is  practically  unexcelled  as  a proto in-producing 
shrub,  the  loaves  carrying  as  high  .as  18  percent  of  this 
desirable  constituent;  whilo  a composite  sample  of 
leaves,  stens  and  fruits  show  a protein  content  of  about 
15  percent#  The  plant  is  grazed  equally  by  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats#  Under  certain  conditions  it  has  been 
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loiovm  to  poison'  sheep#  Snlt-hungry  sheep  are  unduly 
attracted  to  it^  and  o.fter  a hoo.rty  drinl:  have  been 
loiovm  to  die  fron  its  effect#  HoiTOver,  v/here  sheep  are  ^ 
properly  salted  and  not  forced  to  eat  chaniza  as  their 
sole  diet^  only  favora.blG  results  are  Icnovm#  During  the 
groiving  season,  stock'  prefer  grass  and  vmeds  to  chomiza, 
if  they  are  available,  and  under  a proper  grazing  sot-up 
this  feature  autonatically  cares  for  itself  as  the  iveeds 
and  grass  are  eaten  ivhen  they  are  nore  edible,  leaving 
the  chaiaiza  to  nature  for  ivinter  use  ivhen  a succulent 
salty  feed  of  its  type  is  relished# 

native  forage  plants  generally  do  not  produc.e  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  viable  seed  and  reproduction  is 
sloiT  because  the  seedlings  do  not  conpotc  v/ell  v/ith 
v/eeds  v/-hcn  grazed  by  stock#  Contrarily,  chaniza  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  seed  that  geminates  very  well  in 
a cold  seed  bed#  Under  noderate  protection,  the  seed- 
lings produce  seed  in  tivo  years  and  develop  root  systens 
of  unbelievable  depths  in  this  tine#  Stocloaen  ivishing 
to  inprove  the  ca.rr;^dng  capacity  of  their  pastures  can 
give  chaniza  consideration  if  their  soils  xvamrant  its 
production# 

B#  W#  Allred 

Assistant  Range  Examiner 


SOIL  COUSSRVATIOU  DAY 

At  the  annual  Colorado  Pure*  Seed  ShoxT  hold  in  the 
Colorado  Spriiirs  City  Auditorivin,  February  5*8,  one 
'.Thole  to-Y,  February  6th,  v;as  set  aside  as  Soil  Conser- 
vation Day,  The  norning  v/as  devoted  to  talks  and  dis- 
cussions, conducted  by  State  Co-ordinator  lIcClynonds 
and  the  depomtnental  chiefs#  The  afternoon  v/as  given 
over  to  a tour  of  the  Cherrr./’  Creek,  Black  Squirrel  and 
Tenpletcn  Cap  areo.s#  A loudspeaker  systen  i,Tas  carried 
on  the  tour,  making  explanations  of  the  v/ork  audible  to 
everyone#  Keen  interest  v/as  shown  in  both  the  neeting 
and  tour,  approximately  200  people  attending# 


SEELTERBELTS 


-^3 

i Shcltorbolts  of  trees  mo.y  be  so  planted  as' to  servo 

■bevoral  purposes.  The  fo.riristoad,  or  ranch  home,  can  be 
I made  much  more  comfortable  and  inviting  by  such  a plant- 
I ing  to  check  the  wind  during  winter  and  suiamer.  Eq-jt  much 
‘ more  pleasant  it  v/ould  ho^ve  been  during  the  blizzard  of 
February  'Jth  if  there  had  been  a good  bolt  of  pine  on  the 
north  side  of  the  buildings.  You  v/ould  have  boon  n-arn  and 
it  vrould  not  have  required  so  much  food  for  the  stock. 

Also,  sholtorbelts  around  cultivated  fields  and  strips 
through  the  fields  across  the  prevailing  winds  ".vill  do 
much  to  reduce  the ’loss  of  moisture  co.usod  by  r/ind.  Those 
snoxT  drifts  that  pile  up  around  the  buildings  indicate 
v/hat  a sheltorbolt  will  do  Ouround  the  field. 

Then,  there  is  the  pasture  sheltorbolt.  Did  you  over 
find  any  dead  cattle  piled  up  in  the  southeast  corner  of  ' ■ 
a pasture  fence  after  the  blizzard?  Did  you  over  spend 
days  or  'weeks  hunting  for  stock  that  drifted  out  "with  a 
storm,  along  about  this  time  of  the  year?  Some  people 
have,  because  you  vd.!!  find  numerous  board  shelters  put  up 
in  winter  pastures  all  over  the  ec'.storn  part  of  Color-ado. 

A good  belt  of  trees  is  better  than  a boo.rd  shelter  and 
will  save  many  ca.ttlo  and  many  days  of  hunting  stray'  stock. 

Quito  a bit  of  v;Drk  is  necessary  to  get  trees  to 
grow  in  the  prairies.  Haturo  nrordt  do  it  alone.  First, 
the  area,  pla'ntod  to  trees  must  be  fenced,  becciuse  you  ca.n^t 
raise  trees  and  cows  on  the  same  lamd.  Second,  the  plot 
must  be  cultivated  because  Old  Dame  ilaturo  would  cover  all 
the  prairies  "with  sod  if  you  left  it  to  her.  Third,  it  is 
a good  idea  to  put  in  a short  ditch  so  as  to  bring  some 
extra.  rw.tor  into  the  area,  vihon  the  trees  are  planted. 

For  best  results  the  sheltorbolt  should  bo  planted 
so  that  it  cam  bo  cultivated  on  a.  contour.  Cultivation 
keeps  the  grass  and  "weeds  out  so  the  trees  'will  profit  b^^ 
all  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  You  "would  not  raise  much 


corn  if  you  didn^t  cultivate  it,  simply  bo^causo  Mother  ^ 
Nature  did  not  intend  that  com  should  grow  in  this  coun- 
try# Mother  Nature  is  a hard  master,  and  yet  if  you  v/ill 
help  her,  she  will  do  lots  of  things  for  you  that  she  can’t 
do  a.lono.  She  vrlll  even  nake  trees  grow  if  you  give  her  a 
little  help. 

Contour  cultivation  holds  all  the  noisture  that  falls 
on  the  ground#  If  there  is  a grass  area  above  it,  the 
water  that  runs  off  the  sod  vri.ll  collect  in  the  she Iter- 
bolt  and  do  a lot  to  help  the  trees  grow. 

If  rabbity  arc  plentiful,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a 
rabbit-proof  fence  around  the  area  to  bo  planted  to  trees# 
Lftor  about  tox).  years,  the  trees  will  be  largo  enough  so 
the  rabbits  vron’t  bother  then#  IJhilo  the  trees  arc  snail, 
the  ra.bbits  teJee  to  then  as  a boy  takes  to  apple  pio.  « 

Of  course,  pine  trees  grow  slovrly,  but  they  grovj-  noro 
rapidly  ‘on  the  plains  than  they  do  in  the  neuntains#"  The  v 
altitude  is  loxvor  and  the  grov/ing  season  is  longer#  Lt 
iUrron,  Colorado,  there  is  a shelterbelt  of  pine  tivonty- 
four  years  old  and  over  t^venty  foot  high#  These  pines  are 
healthier  and  taller  than  ash,  eln,  hackberry,  honey-locust  | 
and  Russian  olive,  all  planted  the  sane  tine#  It  is  a good  | 
plan  to  plant  a row  or  tv/o  of  Chinoso^  eln  or  other  fast  | 
gren'ing  tree  along  rnth  three  rows  of  pine#  By  the  tine 
the  eln  are  gasping  for  breath,  the  pines,  will  bo  large, 
enough  to  afford  sone  real  protection. 

Professor  Ford,  your  State  Fxtonsion  Forester  at  [ 

Fort  .Collins,  has  a bulletin,  "Tree  ITindbroaks  . f or  Colo-  | 
ro-do”,  that  co-htains  much  valuable  info  mat  ion#  If  you  || 
are  interested,  write  hir.i  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice in  Colorado  Springs#  I 

, H.  D.  Pethoran  I 

Forester  I 


cainF  the  soil  conservation  service 

HELP  BRING  BACK  OUR  SliALL  GAilE? 
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P R-uring  duck  soason  last  fall,  vtg  noticod  m-any  flocks 
of  ducks  and  geoso  fly  over.  Only  a.  fov/  lighted  in  this 
St.  Charles  basin.  The  reason?  Scarcity  of  v/ater  conser- 
vation. Ho'Tever,  by  next  fa.ll  vre  expect  to  ho.ve  not  loss 
than  25  dans  v-rhich  v/ill  give  us  about  10  acres  of  v/ater 
surface  for  the  f orris  to  light  on.  By  planting  vrild  rice, 
establishing  various  species  of  algae  and  other  aquatic 
plants  in  those  ponds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  watorforrl 
increase  \Till  be  excellent. 

Quail  season  has  been  closed  about  20  years,  and,' 
according  to  observations  noted  by  the  technical  staff, 
veiy  fo";T  covies  have  boon  seen  in  this  area.  Therefore,  it 
is  logical  to  conclude  that  either  vo.rious  pocple  have  dis- 
regarded state  game  larrs,  or  the  food  for  quail  is  lacking. 
By  planting  vo.rious  shrubs  and  trees  in  this  a.rea,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  added  fruit,  shade  and  cover  iilll 
tend,  in  a ferr  years,  to  provide  the  extra  ingredients 
needed  to  give  the  quail  the  advantages  that  have  been 
taken  ar/ay  from  them  by  nan. 

Dove  season  has  been  closed  o.bout  eight  years.  The 
same  reo.son  prevails  as  v.lth  quail.  But  there  is  another 
consideration;  doves,  it  has  been  noted,  do  not  linger  as 
long  as  they  did  a fexT  years  bo,ck.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  able  to  fly  they  leave,  and  the  reason  is  tha.t  grass, 
because  of  overgrazing,  has  not  been  permitted  to  develop 
a seed  crop  necessar^^  to  the  birds.  Also,  the  precipita- 
tion that  falls  has  been  allo^ved  to  run  off  the  hillsides, 
nliich  action  aids  in  the  destruction  of  grass  cover.  But, 
nlth  contour  furroi^ring,  this  moistiire  is  going  to  be  held 
and  help  bring  bs.ck  this  grass.  With  a restricted  and  con- 
trolled grazing  program,  as  advoca.tod  by  the  S.oil  Conser- 
vation Service,  gro.ss  is  going  to  seed,  s-nd  this  \t111  tend 
to  hold  the  doves  in  the  area. 

•Cut  cotton-tails  too  ha.ve  fallen  off  in  nuaaber,  the 
main  reason  being  the^  lack  of  cover  s.nd  the  distance  to 
Yi’ater.  With  the  establi slime nt  of  dsjis,  and  the  planting 


of  trees  and  shrubs,  our  long-legged  friends  ^^ill  increase. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  vre  tr^^  to  introduce  pheasants, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  section  has  not  enough  cer- 
eal grain  to  hold  them  or  v^arrant  their  introduction. 


It  iTOuld  seem  feasible  to  bring  in  .^several  pairs  of 
prairie  chidcens  or  grouse,  cuid  turn  them- loose  in  ^tho  - 
area  v/hon  vegetative  cover  hc.s  been  osta.blishcd  and  a good 
tree  stoLnd  planted.  As  .favoro.blo  conditions  develop,  other 
species  of  irild-lifo  might  vroll 'be  introduced..  But  ito 
can  say  this  no:?:  the  vj-ork  of  the  ^oil  Cons.orva^tion  Ser- 
vice in  the  St,  Charles  Basin  v/ill  bo.  of  more  than  passing 
benefit  to  the  sportsmen  of  a forr  years  hence  by  osta.b- 
lishing  for  them  a Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

Lcuiar  Price,  Camp  SCS-2-C.  Beulah,  Colo,  ■ 


NOTE: 

At  first  thought,.  Soil  Conservation  and  the  conser- 
vation of  lYild-Lifo  appear  totally  unrelated,  but  as  Fore- 


finite  relationship. 

For  the  benefit  of  la.nd-oi7riors  and  farmers  interost- 
cd  in  game  conservation  it  nay  bo  intorosting  to  loio:?  tha.-6 
the  Soil  Conservation  S.ervico  ,is  definite Ijr  coiiraitted  to 
a prograra  of- game  conservation.  In  throe  states  in. the 
upper  Mississippi  valley,  over  800  acres , of • gully  plant- 
ing vas  designed  so  that  it  v/ould  afford  cover,  lanes  of 
crossing,  and  food  for  gamo  birds  and  small  game  animals. 
In  Colorado,  156,000  o.crcs  purchased  by  the  Rosettlomont 


Administration  :7hich  vrill  bo  treated  by  soil  conservation 


-methods  u’ill  bo  sc  troa.tcd  that  there  'vill  be  on  the  area 
• a haven  for  both  vjr^tor  fov;"!  and  ground  birds,  as  yoll-  as 
bonoficial  small  gamo  animals. 


Restoration  of  a hoavy  sta.nd.  of  grasses,  and  the 
planting  of  trees  and  sbn^ibs  that  give  both  cover  a.nd 
food  to  vrild  life  is  a program  that  fits  in  na^tu rally 
Tfith  the  principle  a.im  of  the  Soil  Conscrva.tion  Ser- 


vice, tha,t  of  chocking  soil  erosion. 


EXHIBITS 


. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  sponsored  se- 

*veral  exhibits  during  the  month  of  January • The 
first  vfas'  shov/n  at  the  National  Western  Stock  Shovj- 
in  Denver^  January  18  - 25*  The  exhibit  consisted 
of  a model  farm  constructed  to  scale  and  enclosed 
by  a glass  case#  A realistic  dust  storm  v/as  cre- 
ated by  utilizing  tiTo  vacuum  cleaners  to  dravT  dust 
across  the  farm#  Pictures  of  erosion  conditions 
vrere  shci,m  in  conjunction  v.-ith  the  model  and  l].^000 
pamphlets  of  factual  information  v/ere  given  cut# 

An  estimated  15,000  people  viev/ed  the  demonstrat- 
ion# 

On  January  23rd  and  2lj.th  at  the  state  meet- 
ing of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in  Colorado  Springs 
four  models  v/ere  shbv/n#  These  models  are  of  per- 
m.anent  construction,  built  to  scale,  and  depict 
erosion  prcblems  common  to  this  region#  120  peo- 
ple Y/ere  in  attendance#  This  same  exhibit  v/as  fea- 
tured at  the  Lamar  Stock  Shc^v  in  Lamar,  Colora.do, 
’January  28  - 3^  with  an  approximate  attendance  of 
l,r00  people# 

The  departments  of  Soils,  Forestry,  Agrcnomy 
and  Education  and  Information  coope routed  in  build- 
ing a.  display  at  the  a.nnuo.1  Colorado  Pure  Seed 
Show  in  Colorado  Springs,  February  3-8#  This 
exhibit  v/as  one  of' the  most  elaborate  to  date,' 
consisting  of  maps,  soil  samples,  seed  samples, 
herbariums,  a seeded  contour  furrow  and  o.pprop- 
riate  pictures.  An  estimated  ^,00C  people  at- 
tended this  show# 

The  above  exhibits  v/ere  all  shcim  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  Education  and  In- 
fcrmati on# 


DEPT.  OP  AGRICULTIIEE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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